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From an Old Photograph at Elkhart, Indiana. 


The picture above is reproduced from an old photograph in 
the Phoebe M. Kolb collection in the Archives of the Mennonite 
Church. It was taken for the Chicago Chronicle to illustrate Men- 


nonite garb and appeared Jan. 3, 1904. 


Standing, left to right: 


George L. Bender, A. L. Buzzard, Aaron C. Kolb. Seated, left to 
right: Abram B. Kolb, Titus L. Kolb. 


‘Elkhart, Indiana, Center of Mennonite Colony”’ 


The above headline appeared in the 
Sunday Chicago Chronicle, January 3, 
1904. Two pictures illustrated the article. 
One was of a group of Mennonite wom- 
en, showing the plain costume worn by 


the members of the denomination. The 
other reproduced above, was designed to 
show men’s costume being worn by breth- 
ren in the Elkhart Mennonite congrega- 
tion. Below are paragraphs from the 
newspaper clipping, which was donated to 
the Archives of the Mennonite Church by 
Phoebe M. Kolb. 

“The congregation in the city proper 
numbers but 125, but there are five others 
in this vicinity, and they are all joined 


in a bond of unity under Bishop John F. 
Funk, who resides in this town... . 

“The Mennonite are not fond of show 
or ostentation. They eschew bright colors 
and gorgeous apparel but do not disdain 
costly and substantial things. Expensive 
but plain clothing, substantial homes, good 
books and bank accounts are characteris- 
tics of the people of this belief the world 
over and the Elkhart colony is no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

“The Mennonites are a peaceful people 
and do not engage in war and strife. They 
practice the doctrine of nonresistance and 
do not hold office under any government. 
They are not mixed in politics and the 


greater portion of the colony here and in 
adjacent districts is employed in farming. 
There are many carpenters among the 
men, and the women devote themselves to 
housework, with the result that the Men- 
nonite women are accounted among the 
best housekeepers in the world. 

“The women do not wear jewelry and 
dress in severely plain costumes. The men 
are also known by the peculiar cut of 
their wearing apparel. In the meeting- 
house, and these people do not attach any 
particular sacredness to their place of 
meeting, the women wear white prayer 
Cis 


M. G. 
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The Merger of the Men- 
nonite and the Amish 
Mennonite Conference 


from 1911 to 1928 


Ray Bair 


The material for the following study 
was obtained from the brethren S. C. 
Yoder and O. N. Jones, the conference 
reports of the Gospel Herald, and the 
Mennonite Yearbook and_ Directories. 
It is given in chronological order as 
much as possible and is largely a state- 
ment of what took place in the confer- 
ences and committee meetings as these 
conferences planned for, and accomplished 
their mergers. 

In the three mergers discussed below 
there had been good cooperation between 
the Mennonite and Amish Mennonite 
(A.M.) conferences previous to the merg- 
ers, but it was a matter of getting together 
formally and agreeing on constitutions 
and Rules and Discipline. 


The Merger in the Indiana-Michigan 
District 

Thus it was that in the Ind.-Mich. 
District the two conferences had been 
working together very well previously, 
which fact aided, no doubt, in their 
union. The first step taken in this move- 
ment was the following resolution passed 
at the Ind.-Mich. Mennonite conference 
held at the Shore Church near Ship- 
shewana, Indiana, Oct. 12 and 13, 1911: 
“Since the Mennonite and A.M. Churches 
are in such close proximity in the two 
Ind.-Mich. conferences, and since the 
present conditions are not conducive to 
the most effective church government, 
and since in faith and practice they are 
very much the same, be it 

“Resolved, That we favor the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee of both confer- 
ences to carefully investigate conditions 
and to work out plans to be submitted 
to both conferences looking to the unity 
of the two conferences.” 

It is interesting to note that in the 
same conference records we find the fol- 
lowing : 

“Our attitude toward the proposed 
union of all Mennonite bodies was opened 
by Bro. John Garber. Several others 
spoke on the same subject. The following 
was passed by a strong vote: 

“Since Christ prayed for the unity of 
all believers so that the world may believe 
in Him (Jno. 17: 19, 20), and taught that 
in union there is strength (Matt. 12:25), 
and since there is an effort to unify all 
the bodies, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, as a conference, 
favor a union of Mennonite bodies, 
provided such union can be brought 
about strictly on Gospel principles, Rom. 
12:5, Jno. 10:16.”2 

Whether or not this influenced the 
proposed union with the A.M.’s one can 
only guess, but very likely it did. 


The A.M. Conference responded the 
next year, 1912, during their conference 
held with the congregation at Fairview, 
Michigan, by the following taken from 
their conference report: 

Response to resolution on union passed 
by Ind., Mich. Mennonite conference.” 

“This conference endorses the reso- 
lution passed by the Ind.-Mich. Mennonite 
Conference and favors the appointing 
of a committee in accordance with said 
resolution. Since the sister conference 
has taken action so far; 

“Be it resolved, that a committee of 
five be appointed to work with a same 
number appointed by said conference, 
the first brother named in their com- 
mittee shall be considered temporary 
chairman to call a meeting of the two 
committees. 

“The following committee was named: 
Jonathan Kurtz, D. J. Johns, D. D. Miller, 
A. J. Hostetler and I. R. Detweiler.”8 

The following year this committee on 
conference union reported at both con- 
ferences, and similar reports can be found 
in the report of the A.M. Conference of 
Ind. and Mich. held with the Forks 
congregation, near Middlebury, Indiana, 
June 5 and 6, 1913, and the Ind.-Mich. 
Mennonite conference held at the Bowne 
Church, near Elmdale, Michigan, Oct. 9 
and 10, 1913. The notes on the report 
given at the latter conference are the 
following: 

“The joint committee appointed by 
the two Ind.-Mich. conferences met at 
the home of Bro. J. S. Hartzler on Feb. 
13, 1913. After a short session of the 
separate committees, the two groups met 
in joint session and the following organ- 
ization was effected: 

“Bro. J. K. Bixler, Chairman; I. R. 
Detweiler, Secretary. The meeting was 
then formally opened with a season of 
prayer. After a friendly discussion of 
several hours, the following resolutions 
were unanimously passed. 

“Resolved, That we recommend a 
mutual co-operation of the two confer- 
ences in the mission work of the Con- 
ference Districts. 

“Resolved, That we as a Committee 
express our appreciation of the mutual 
fellowship that has existed between the 
two conference bodies, and urge that our 
members refrain from doing anything 
that would in any way hinder the prog- 
ress of this union and that every member 
conform to such conditions as will en- 
courage this desirable fellowship. 

“Resolved, That until further steps are 
deemed advisable, we recommend that 
the two Conferences be held as_hereto- 
fore and that all members of both Con- 
ferences be encouraged to attend and take 
part in the discussions and decisions of 
each Conference. The report of the 
Committee was approved.” 

In the spring of the next year, 1914 
the A.M. Conference met at the Clinton 
Frame Church near Goshen, Indiana, 
and the following is from its report: 

The committee presented the follow- 


—_— 


ing resolution and on motion Conference 
adopted it. 

Whereas, each Conference has passed 
resolutions and adopted answers to a 
number of questions which would be of 
mutual benefit if placed into the rules 
and disciplines of the two conferences, 
and 

Whereas, we believe that it would be 
of mutual benefit to both conferences to 
have the regulations the same, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, that we the committees ap- 
pointed by the two Conferences to get 
out plans looking to the uniting of the 
two Conferences advise that each Con- 
ference appoint a committee of at least 
three brethren to work conjointly in get- 
ting out Rules and Disciplines to be used 
by both Conferences, 

Resolved, that in case either Confer- 
ence does not appoint such committee that 
the other Conference committee may re- 
vise its Rules and Discipline for adoption 
at the next regular meeting of said Con- 
ference. 

Under the suspension of the Rules the 
former committee on union was appointed 
to revise the Rules and Disciplines. D. J. 
Johns, D. D. Miller, A. J. Hostetler, 
I. R. Detweiler. 

In the fall of the same year the Ind.- 
Mich. Mennonite Conference met at the 
Yellow Creek Church near Goshen, Indi- 
ana, and the following is found in their 
report: 

“The resolutions passed by the Con- 
ference Union Committee and the spring 
conference regarding the revising of the 
Rules and Discipline were read and adopt- 
ed. The Conference Union Committee 
were asked to work with the brethren 
appointed by the spring conference and 
revise the Rules and Regulations and 
present the same at the next Confer- 
ence.”’6 

The Ind. and Mich. Spring Conference 
(A.M.) met at the Nappanee (West) 
Church on June 2 and 3, 1915, and the 
following paragraphs are found in their 
report: 

* The Committee appointed to 
draft a constitution, Rules and Discipline 
reported. 

“The whole Constitution, Rules and 
Discipline were read, and then reread 
and adopted section by section. 

“It was decided that this Constitution, 
Rules, and Discipline shall become the 
rules of Government when adopted by 
three-fourths of all the votes cast at the 
Spring and Fall Conferences and ratified 
by a majority of all the votes cast in the 
various congregations.”7 

In the fall of 1915 the Ind.-Mich. Men- 
nonite Conference met at the Salem 
Church near New Paris, Indiana, on Oct. 
7 and 8 and the following is found in 
their report: 

“. . . The proposed Constitution and 
Discipline of Conference was read. It 
was decided for adoption it must have at 
least three-fourths of the votes of Con- 
ference and a majority of the votes cast 
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by the brother-hood in the various con- 
gregations. It received more than the 
required number of votes of Conference.”8 

For the next year, 1916, these notes are 
found in the report of the Conference 
Union Committee at the A.M. (Spring) 
Conference held at the Howard-Miami 
congregation, June 7 and 8: 

“A meeting of the Conference Union 
Committee was called by the chairman, 
Bro. J. K. Bixler, and the following 
recommendations were passed: 

1. That the (Union) Ind.-Mich. Men- 
nonite Conference be declared the suc- 
cessor of the Spring and Fall Mennonite 
Conferences of Indiana and Michigan. 

2. That for the present the time of 
holding the united conference shall be 
the first Wednesday and Thursday in 
June; and that for the present, the bishop 
and congregational districts remain as 
heretofore. 

3. That the Executive Committee of 
said Conference shall be as follows: D. D. 
Miller, Mod.; J. K. Bixler, Ass’t. Mod.; 
J. S. Hartzler, Sec’y.; D. J. Johns and 
D. A. Yoder. 

i . The report was accepted and 
the committee retained.’ 

That fall a similar action took place 
when the Ind.-Mich. Mennonite Confer- 
ence met at the Clinton Brick Church, 
Oct. 12 and 13. The secretary, J. S. 
Hartzler records these paragraphs: 

“On motion it was decided that the 
Constitution, Rules and Discipline as 
passed at the last conference and ratified 
by the congregations be declared in effect 
from this date (Oct. 12, 1916). (The 
votes in the congregations stood 1319 in 
favor and 155 opposed.) 

“The report of the Conference Union 
Committee was read and adopted with 
all its recommendations and the commit- 
tee retained. 

“|. There was a general rejoicing 
at the thought that hereafter we would 
not be known as Spring and Fall con- 
ferences, but that after centuries of sepa- 
ration, we are again made one in Christ 
foaus.. «6 < = 

Thus the merger of these two confer- 
ences was effected and on June 5-7, 1917, 
the first meeting of the united confer- 
ences (Ind.-Mich. Mennonite Conference ) 
was held at the Clinton Frame Church 
near Goshen, Indiana. This merger 
brought together about 1800 members of 
the Mennonite Conference and about 1600 
members of the A.M. Conference to bring 
the total membership of the new confer- 
ence to over 3400. 

The Western Merger 

The first actual steps toward uniting 
the conferences of the West came in 1919. 
Previous to this, and up until 1922 when 
the union was completed, the territory 
had been divided into four Mennonite 
conferences (Ill., Mo.-lowa, Kans.-Nebr., 
and Pacific Coast), and one A.M. (West- 
ern A.M.). 

In the reports of the conferences the 
first mention found of anything relative 
to this is in the secretary’s report of the 


Kans.-Nebr. Conference held at the Rose- 
land Church, Roseland, Nebraska, Sept. 5 
and 6, 1919: 


“Question. Does this conference favor 
the appointing of a committee of three 
to hold themselves in readiness to meet 
a similar committee, should any be ap- 
pointed by the Western A.M. Conference, 
looking toward the merging of the two 
Conferences ? 

“Moved that we favor the plan sug- 
gested in the question. Following is the 
committee: D. G. Lapp, J. A. Heatwole, 
C. D. Yoder.”11 

The second move in this direction is 
found in the report for the same year of 
the Mo.-Ilowa Conference at the Mt. Zion 
Church near Versailles, Missouri, Oct. 9, 
1919: 

“WHEREAS there has been a pronounced 
sentiment in favor of the merging of 
conferences and the reorganization of 
conference lines in the Middle West, 
therefore, be it Resolved, that we favor 
such merging and appoint a Committee 
of three to co-operate with similar com- 
mittee appointed by other conferences to 
consider this matter. Committee appoint- 
ed as follows: Daniel Kauffman, J. M. 
Kreider, Joe C. Driver.’ 

The third conference to mention this 
was the Western A.M., which was by 
far the largest conference both in terri- 
tory (for it extended from Illinois to the 
West coast) and in membership (it had 
more members than the four Mennonite 
conferences put together). In the report 
of the conference held near Garden City, 
Missouri, Oct. 15 and 16, 1919, we find: 

“Question. Does this conference favor 
the merging and re-districting four of our 
western conferences? Resolved, that we 
look with favor upon such action, provid- 
ed it can be done satisfactory to our 
membership. To this end we favor the 
appointment of twelve brethren who are 
to confer with similar committees ap- 
pointed by the other conferences that they 
investigate the questions and the issues 
involved and bring their report to the 
next meeting of the conference for fur- 
ther consideration and action.”!3 

No record of any move in this direction 
was found for the other two conferences 
but since these three given are the larg- 
est they are the most important. 

These committees appointed by the 
various conferences had a meeting at the 
East Fairview Church near Milford, 
Nebraska, May 26 and 27, 1920, and pre- 
pared a report for consideration by the 
congregations. This report proposed a 
plan for both merging and redistricting 
our western conferences which was sub- 
mitted to the congregations in the dis- 
tricts affected in the merger. The re- 
sults from the congregations are given in 
the report of the Conference Merger Com- 
mittee thus: 

“  . . Of the sixty-four congregations 
reporting, thirty-nine are recorded as 
unanimously in favor of the merging. 
In two congregations there were three 
votes recorded against, the rest in favor. 
The vote of the remaining twenty-three 


congregations was as follows: in favor 
1526; not in favor, 108; undecided, 13. 
This does not include members giving 
no expression. We are grateful to God 
that thus far His Spirit has led and that 
there has been a marked support of the 
movement by all the conferences and a 
large majority of the membership 
throughout the districts. . . . "14 

Thus, with more than nine tenths of 
the entire vote cast being in favor of the 
conferences merging, the committee went 
on with sixteen recommendations which, 
if passed, would complete the merger 
and the redistricting. In the tenth rec- 
ommendation executive committees were 
appointed for the five different districts : 
Ill., lowa-Nebr., Mo.-Kans., Pacific Coast, 
and North Dakota. The names of the 
five conferences, according to the twelfth 
recommendation, were to be determined 
by the conferences themselves. All of 
these five kept the name mentioned in 
recommendation ten except the North Da- 
kota district which became the Dakota- 
Montana Conference. 

Evidently all the necessary obstacles 
were overcome, for the following year the 
five new groups all had their first confer- 
ences: the Illinois Conference had its 
meeting June 7 and 8 at the Science Ridge 
Church near Sterling; the Iowa-Nebr. 
Conference met Sept. 14 and 15 at the 
Lower Deer Creek Church near Kalona; 
the Mo.-tKans. on Aug. 30 and 31 at the 
West Liberty Church in McPherson Co., 
Kansas; the Pacific Coast came together 
at the Fairview Church near Albany, 
Oregon, on June 9 and 10; and the Da- 
kota-Montana Conference held its meet- 
ing at the Lakeview Meetinghouse near 
Wolford, North Dakota, on June 23 and 
24. 

This merger brought together about 
7,500 members with nearly 4,500 of them 
being from the Western A.M. Confer- 
ence. 


The Ohio Mennonite and Eastern A.M. 
Merger 


The last of the three large mergers to 
take place was the union of the Ohio Men- 
nonite Conference and the Eastern A.M. 
Conference. 

The earliest material found in relation 
to this merger is in the report of the 
Ohio Mennonite Conference for their 
meeting at the Pike Church near Elida, 
Ohio, on May 23 and 24, 1923, which 
reads as follows: 

“Question: Does this conference favor 
merging the Ohio Mennonite Conference 
and the Eastern A.M. Conference into 
one body?—E. M. Detweiler. 

“Motion to appoint a committee of five 
to include the Executive Committee to 
co-operate with a similar committee ap- 
pointed by the Eastern A.M. Confer- 
ence.”15 

The Eastern A.M. Conference was held 
only a week later at the Plainview Church 
in Portage Co., Uhio, and in its report 
is found: 

“Resolution: Resolved that a commit- 
‘ee of five be appointed to work conjointly 
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with a committee appointed by the Ohio 
Mennonite Conference to consider the 
matter of merging the said conferences 
and report at our next conference.”16 

The progress of this merger, however, 
did not proceed too rapidly, for in the 
report of the Eastern A.M. Conference 
heid at the Belleville, Pennsylvania, 
Church, June 4 and 5, 1924, the next para- 
graph is recorded: 

“The Committee appointed to consider 
the advisability of merging the two con- 
ferences of Ohio; not advisable at pres- 
ent. Report accepted and committee re- 
tained.”"17 

No mention at all could be found in 
the Ohio Mennonite Conference report 
for the years 1924 and 1925, and the 
Eastern A.M, report for the latter year 
was just that the merger committee re- 
ported and was retained. 

The following account given in a letter 
written by Bro. O. N. Johns states very 
clearly what happened from this point on 
until the merger was completed: 

“No more can be found on the records 
until the Spring of 1926 when the two 
conferences met in joint session to con- 
sider the question. Here they appointed 
a. Committee of twenty-two brethren 
(eight from the Ohio Mennonite Confer- 
ence and fourteen from the Eastern A.M. 
Conference) to further study the matter 
and draw up policies and plans for a 
merger and present them to the confer- 
ences at a later date. 

“This committee of twenty-two imme- 
diately appointed the following brethren 
from their number—E. L. Frey, A. J. 
Steiner, J. B. Smith, O. N. Johns, and 
A. I. Yoder—to draw up the policies and 
plans to present to the larger committee. 

“This special committee met at Lima, 
Ohio, July 22-24, 1926, and drew up a 
Doctrinal Statement, Constitution, Rules 
and Discipline. Later the secretaries, 
Smith and Johns, worked out a plan of 
procedure. 

“This was presented to the larger com- 
mittee at the Leetonia Church, Leetonia, 
Ohio, March 1, 2, 1927. A few changes 
were made and it was adopted for pres- 
entation to the said conferences. 

“The conferences met in joint session 
at the Beech Church, Louisville, Ohio, 
May 26, 1927. The Doctrinal Statement, 
Constitution, Rules and Discipline were 
presented and adopted with a few chang- 
es. At this time the conferences effect- 
ed a provisionary organization for the 
Merged Conference provided the congre- 
gations approved the plan and document. 

“The Doctrinal Statement, Constitution, 
Rules and Discipline was then presented 
to all the congregations, excepting three 
where the bishop in charge thought it 
best not to. Thirty voted in favor and 
two unfavorable. The plan required three- 
fourths majority of the congregations 
favorable to merge. 

“This was reported to the Executive 
Committees of the two conferences and 
they declared the Conferences merged 
and the new provisional organization took 
charge. This was in 1927.” 


The following year, 1928, from May 
29 to 31, the merged conferences met at 
the Oak Grove Church near Smithville, 
Ohio, for the first Ohio Mennonite and 
Eastern A.M. Joint Conference. 

This merger affected around 7,000 
members, about 5,000 of them being from 
the A.M. Conference. 


Conclusion 


In all three of these mergers there had 
been close co-operation and harmony 
among nearly all of the churches previous 
to the union, so it came rather as a na- 
tural consequence. Both the Mennonite 
and A.M. conferences had similar prob- 
lems before the mergers and these con- 
tinued afterwards. One avenue of work 
in which these mergers did aid much was 
in the operation of mission churches. 
Oftentimes the two conferences would be 
operating a mission together and after 
the union the operation was simplified. 

The three mergers affected a total of 
nearly 18,000 members, over 11,000 of 
these being from the A.M. conferences 
and the remaining 7,000 coming from the 
Mennonite conferences. 
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Book Review 


A Ministry of Goodwill, by Irvin Lb. 
Horst. Mennonite Central Committee, 
Akron, Pa., 1950. Paper-bound, 119 pp. 
30 cents. 


This book tells “the Men- 
nonite war sufferers’ relief as it was 
ministered during the years 1939 to 1949.” 
Naturally such a slender volume review- 
ing a ten-year work which spans oceans 
and continents must needs be little more 
than an epitome—which is exactly what 


story of 


it professes to be. It is a summary report 
back to the constituency which supported 
the work of the things accomplished. 

The first two chapters (‘Beginning 
the Work” and “The Developing Pro- 
gram’) are an account of the preliminary 
organizational work on the home front 
and of the scouting abroad in relief areas 
and channels. As the work in the Middle 
East, particularly in Egypt, came to an 
end early in this period, chapter II also 
contains the completed report on that 
phase of the work. The next three chap- 
ters (“Relief to Europe,” “Relief to the 
Far East,” and “Assistance in Latin 
America”) are an account of the work in 
its heyday. And chapter VI (“The Con- 
tinuing Program”) is a fitting climax, 
uniting the whole, and pointing up the 
significance and necessity of carrying on 
such efforts “In the Name of Christ.” 

Within chapters the narrative 
proceeds country by country in the ap- 
proximate order with which the MCC got 
into them: Poland, France, England, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, France (re-entered after 
the Nazi occupation), Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Hungary, Po- 
land (re-entered after the end of the war), 
India, China, the Philippines, Indonesia, 
and Japan. In addition there are sections 
on the work of resettlement in Paraguay 
and Brazil, and on what was accomplished 
largely by CPS men in Puerto Rico. One 
is impressed with the necessary resource- 
fulness of a relief worker as he studies the 
turns which the relief endeavors took in 
the various countries. Among these are 
the organization of clothing distribution, 
the setting up of child feeding programs, 
or the actual administration of soup kitch- 
ens, the establishment of children’s homes, 
the distribution of food packages, the 
resettlement of displaced persons, building 
and building repair, the managing and 
organizing of transport, the rehabilitation 
of people mentally and spiritually desti- 
tute. 


these 


Merits of the book are its very readable 
style, its careful documentation (mostly 
from letters and reports by workers on the 
field), its carefully annotated bibliog- 
raphy, and its excellent appendices. There 
is a directory of workers (596 of them!) 
and a record of expenditures, both of 
money and goods, from the year 1944 
to 1949. Money expenditures for the 
period are a bit less than four million 
dollars; while goods in kind were sup- 
plied to the extent of a bit over seven 
and one-half million. The book is what 
it purports to be, a brief, authoritative 
record of work done, written by one 
who having been a relief worker himself 
knew what was significant. Here is an 
account for anyone who wants to know 
what the Mennonite Church did about the 
Second World War. It is written from 
the point of view that such work is both 
Scriptural and Mennonite, and that it 
must be continued. It is an encouraging 
record of achievement, as well as a great 
challenge to carry on. 


Goshen, Indiana S. A. Yoder 








